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only aim to present, in a vigorous, compressed, suggestive way, a simplification 
and idealization of a particular part or phase of life." If we correctly understand 
Miss Albright's generalization we must omit Mr. Henry James's short-stories, 
for, if we recall that author's "The Lesson of the Master," we find that three 
of the characters have their life-histories given. "Greville Fane," "The Real 
Thing," "Sir Dominic Ferrand," "The Chaperon," "Marriages," "The Pupil," 
"Brooksmith," and other stories by James contain the history of entire lives. 
Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, too, we believe, is not adverse to giving a sketch 
of the whole life of some of her most delightful characters, among whom we 
recall Louise Ellis, Joe Daggett, Candace Whitcomb, Polly Moss, Hannah, 
Betsey Dole, Hetty Fifield, and "Mother." Poe, to cite one more instance, has at 
least three characters whom he depicts as to their entire lives. Certainly, Miss 
Albright's assertion is not untrue for the most part, but it is not so accurate as 
one expects from a professed student of the short-story. 

Our quarrel with the author, however, does not stop here. Why should she 
fall in line with recent criticism and condemn Henry James, Jr., as a writer of 
short-stories? Why should she say that none "but a pedant will pretend to the 
keenest interest in them" ? This may be true — de gustibus non est disputandum — 
but is it in place in a study proposing to treat the principles and structure of an 
art practiced by such a man as Henry James, Jr.? 

To drop to less important matters, it seems strange to see in print "William 
Thackeray," and "William Howells," and to see "Mrs. Mary Wilkins Freeman" 
on one page and two pages further on to see "Mrs. Wilkins Freeman." But our 
petulant criticism must cease. 

Did our space permit we should like to quote the chapter headings of the 
book. Briefly, the chapters deal with gathering the material, motives, plot, 
mechanism, unity of impression, titles, characterization, dialogue, the setting, 
realism, fantasy, the emotional element, and the spirit of the author. The 
Appendix contains a very suggestive and helpful list of readings, and a few 
suggestions for assignments of stories and constructive exercises. 

H. E. Coblentz 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



Manual of Composition and Rhetoric. By John Hays Gardiner, George 
Lyman Kittredge and Sarah Louise Arnold. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1907. Pp. xi+500. 

The names of the authors of Manual of Composition and Rhetoric constitute 
a sufficient guarantee that the book is scholarly and practicable, that it is the 
outcome of much experience and laborious consultation, and that it will stand 
the test of the classroom in the hands of an experienced teacher. That it is a 
good book for a beginner in English is not so evident, but then the authors 
disarm, the critic on this point by stating that it "has been prepared to meet the 
needs of those teachers and students who require a manual of composition and 
rhetoric somewhat fuller, and rather more advanced, than the same author's 
Elements of English Composition." The book is admirable for one feature: it 
will be equally satisfying to those teachers of English who demand that the sub- 
ject of composition should be related with the "experiences of everyday life on 
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one hand, and on the other hand, with the study and appreciation of good 
literature." Again, the authors have made a happy combination of the newer 
ideals of teaching composition with the older and more classic principles of 
rhetorical technique — a feature that some recent writers of composition books 
have tried, but have only succeeded in making a literary curiosity or freak 
without having a father in rhetoric or a mother in composition. 

Part I of this book is devoted to the forms of discourse — "Narration," 
"Description," "Exposition," and "Argument," with a special chapter on "The 
Drama." The pith of this part of the book lies in the principle that the authors 
aim to impress the pupil with the idea that "his own compositions are, and must 
be, identical in kind with the methods by which distinguished writers have pro- 
duced those effects which please or impress him in his reading." 

Part II takes up the "Paragraph," the "Sentence," and the "Choice of 
Words" — the part which deals with the rhetorical technique. One feature in 
this part of the book is unique: the treatment of "Improprieties in Language." 
Unlike the old familiar parallel list of correct and incorrect use of a word or 
phrase, the authors define the standard of usage, and to quote from the book, 
"the four main principles of choice (correctness, precision, appropriateness, and 
expressiveness) are fully explained and illustrated; but the correction of specific 
improprieties is left to the teacher, who will, of course, note these faults when 
they occur in the student's writing or conversation, and thus adapt his instruc- 
tion to the actual needs of the individual." 

Another commendable feature of this unusually commendable book is the 
printing of important words or ideas in black-type letters. 

Our brief review of this excellent book can give no adequate idea of its 
many valuable features. The authors have evidently learned from their experi- 
ence in writing other books just what is needed, and they have produced a book 
that will stand the test of the teacher, the pupil, the supervisor, and the ubiquitous 
reviewer. 



H. E. Coblentz 



South Division High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



The Dido Episode in the Aeneid of Virgil. By Norman Wentworth 

De Witt. Chicago, dissertation. Toronto: William Briggs, 1907. 

Pp. 78. 

The literary appreciation of this dissertation constitutes its chief merit and 
claim to attention. The writer possesses a considerable competency in handling 
old problems and displays an agreeable skill in a graceful restatement of old 
discussions. The work, however, hardly marks an advance upon the critical 
study of the fourth book of Virgil's Aeneid, for which we are all so heavily 
indebted to Glover, Heinze, Sellar, Nettleship, Conington, Sainte-Beuve, Rohde, 
J. R. Green, and Julia Wedgwood. 

The dissertation discusses such problems as the Rise of Erotic Poetry, the 
Poetics of Erotic Poetry, Aeneas as a Lover, the Tragic Character of Dido, and 
Virgil's Indebtedness to Apollonius Rhodius and Catullus. The conclusions 
that are advanced are in the main quite correct, although perhaps, in view 



